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in these remaining days. 


Negroes everywhere, 


simple humanity in our country. 





You must act TODAY 
\to save Willie McGee 


By Vito Marcantonio. 
Chairman, American Labor Party, N. Y. 
S THIS ISSUE OF THE GUARDIAN goes to press, Willie Mc- 
Gee is scheduled to die next Tuesday, March 20, in Mississippi 
oa a false and perjured charge of rape. The legal fight for his life 
will be carried to the Supreme Court of the United States if possible 


Willie McGee must not die. The atrocities against the Negro in 
America must be halted. Intervention by President Truman can stay 
Willie McGee’s execution and help win justice and fair treatment for 


President Truman must act in this case. 


Write or wire him at the White House in Washington today— 
even a penny postcard will do—asking him to intervene to save the 
life of Willie McGee. Get your friends to join you. 


Progressive America must be heard and heeded in this fight for 











Western ‘ally trouble’ 
piles more woe on U.S. warriors 


HE President took sunbaths at Key 

West. Secy. Acheson: nursed a cold 
in Bermuda. In the Senate the “great 
debate” on foreign policies puttered out 
with agreements on how “Atlantic Pact 
‘commitments’ were to be carried out; 
he demand for UMT and the 18-year- 
old draft was accepied, and the Armea 
Services and Foreign Relations com- 
mittees endorsed stationing of U.S. 
ground troops in Europe. 

House Republican leaders still sought 
ways to exploit the mass dislike of the 
Administration’s war policy without 
ceiving expression to it; but the Admin- 
istration’s real worries lay elsewhere— 
in the possibility that the Big Four 
talks in Paris might ease world ten- 
sion. In the Washington Evening Star, 
Newbold Noyes Jr. wrote: 


The plain truth is that the more genu- 


Inely conciliatory Kussia proves in her ap- 
proach to the proposed Foreign) Ministers 
meeting the more bothered we are Ikely 
to he. 





CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


) PEACE MAY BE 
STALIN'S NEW 
SECRET WEAPON 


To the Chicago Tribune, which called 
peace “Stalin's new secret weapon,” 
Washington correspondent »/alter Tro- 
han wrote: 

Without Stalin as an enemy, the Admin- 
istration’s economic program of global and 
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PHILIP C. JESSUP 
A rearmed Germany? 


domestic spending would collapse. Other 
reasons would have to be found for con- 
tinued spending. These would take time. 
THE N.P. APES: Charles F. Roos of 
the Economic Institute told a meeting 
of the N.Y. Society of Security An- 
alysts that Russia would not attack the 
U.S. because Communist philosophy is 
opposed to military adventures, and 
there could be no war this year since 
the U.S. was not yet ready to attack. 
Predicting a 14% cut in U.S. living 
standards, Roos said the real purpose 
of the National Production Administra- 
tion the called it N.P. Apes) was to 
make workers produce war _ supplies 
without getting paid for their efforts. 
A major problem, wrote James Res- 
ton in the N. Y. Times, is the nation’s 
coolness toward a policy designed to 
induce them ‘ 
«.. to adjust’ their 
education, and their 
or less permanent program of 
military services, which will 
deaths, bigher taxes 
of living, 
In The Nation, Edgar 
We must expect a 
to be found to justify this costly activity 
—one With positive political aims which 
promise to eradicate for all time the basie 
conditions requiring the sacrifice of so 
many vital hnman needs... . The “posi- 
tive political aims” of the mobiliziation 
may soon be openly defined as the libera- 
tions of ALL countries under the Kremlin‘’s 
yoke—ineluding, eventually, Russia itself. 
REARMING IS SACRED: At the Big 
Four deputies’ conference in Paris, the 
U.S. delegation stated its aims less 
frankly, but correspondents said the 
U.S. would make no concession that 
would affect its arms program. Soviet 
Deputy Foreign Minister Gromyko 
suggested this agenda for the proposed 
foreign ministers’ conference: fulfill- 
ment of the Potsdam agreement on 
Germany's demilitarization, a peace 
treaty with a united Germany; with- 
drawal of occupation troops; Big Four 
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disarmament. The proposed Western 
agenda suggested the general topic of 
existing tensions. 

What U.S. propaganda sought to 
conceal was that Russia proposed dis- 
armament of al] four powers including 
itself, while Washington demanded 
that Russia disarm as the U.S. re- 
armed, that Russia withdraw from 
Europe as U.S. troops poured in. (The 
new Soviet budget presented to 
Supreme Soviet last week allocated 
21.3% for total defense expenditures, 
compared to 58% in the U.S. budget. 
Last year Russia spent 18.5%.) 

To Washington’s argument thai Rus- 
sian arms are the main threat to 
peace, a convenient boost came from 
Yugoslavia, which issued a 481l-page 
White Paper on the “Soviet threat” 
and the “permanent little war’ on its 
borders, and said it would take its case 
to the UN if the situation “worsened.” 
All week Yugoslav leaders thundered 
against Soviet “imperialism.” 


the+ 


SOLDIERS TWO 


Left: Harry 8. Truman of Independ- 
ence, Mo., and Washington, D.C. 
Commander-in-Chief of the armed 
forces of the U.S., at Key West, Fla, 
Above: Pfc. Dale Donovan of West 
Chester, Pa.. a member of the U.S, 
armed forces somewhere in Korea. 


WESTERN TROUBLES: On the eve of 
the Paris meeting West Germany got 
new concessions from the Western 
powers, including the right to conduct 
its own foreign affairs; but the Ger- 
man people, who have launched an 
anti-rearmament movement “Ohne 
Uns (Count Us Out),” were no more 
enthusiastic about U.S. policy. West 
Germany, the N. Y. Herald Tribune re- 
ported, is being pulled “farther and 
farther away from any sense of unity 
with the Wesiern allies and the West- 
ern cause.” The unity Germans want 
is a united Germany. 


In France Henri Queuille of the 
Radical Party succeeded in forming a 
government (almost. identical in com- 
position with the Pleven government 
which fell). But de Gaulle openly 
threatened civil war, and with nation- 
al elections due probably in June, the 
new governmeni’s mandate was hard- 
ly firm. 


(Ce ntimnued on Page 4) 
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Pass the ammunition! 


F YOU'RE A SUBSCRIBER from A for Alabama through I for Idaho (this 
includes you, Californi-ay) you got a spare GUARDIAN this past week 
with a sub envelope and a short note enclosed. If you're a New York sub- 
scriber, yours will be coming during the next week; elsewhere, within the 


fortnight. Every subscriber will get one this month. 


THE BEST YOU CAN DO is shoot the post-paid envelope right back to us 
the name and address of someone you've signed up and $2 enclosed. 
least you can do is pass the extra paper and sub envelope on to the 
likeliest prospect you can find. A telephone follow-up in a day or so 


IN ANY CASE, we're counting on this project for a 99 44-100% reader -for- 
seader response this month, so do your level best, please. 


—The Editors and Staff 
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Smells to heaven 
GREENWICH, CONN. 

According to the N.Y. Times there 
are certain papers in Brussels that 
object to the name “Operation 
Killer,” which we have given to our 
present campaign in Korea. Per- 
sonally, I cannot see what objection 
there can be to that name for a 
campaign that kills 10 civilians, in- 
cluding women and children, to one 
soldier, and lays low every human 
habitation. 

I was also under the vague im- 
pression that poison gas had been 
outlawed, yet it was described min- 
utely in the Times magazine sec- 
tion of Aug. 27, 1950, that the GI's 
were “going to clip the fuse a lit- 
tle shorter than regulation length 
so it would explode with an air- 
burst, raining the deadly chemical 
upon enemy soldiers as they 
crouched in their fox-holes.” More- 
over, the napalm, or jellied gaso- 
line bomb, which sounds so charm- 
ing, in actuality burns the victims 
alive, as do also the flame-throwers. 

Just as a “rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet,” this 
campaign by any other name would 
smell to high heaven just the same. 

Nora Stanton Barney 


Memo to the Voice 


LA CRESCENTA, CALIF. 

I have just sent this suggestion 
to the Voice of America: 

“May I suggest that it would be 
appropriate for the Voice of Amer- 
ica to make a special Easter morn- 
ing broadcast to the world from the 
Church of the White Sepulchre?” 

Hugh Hardyman 


No pats yet 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

The picture and the caption un- 
der it of Mr. Wilson in the Feb. 21 
issue are really to the point. I’m 
sure the AFL and other labor unions 
are patting you on the back for it! 

Frederick H. Werth 


Just as dead 
TUSTIN, CALIF. 
I'm sending an extra GUARDIAN 
each week to a fellow over on 
Guam, who tells me the boys have 
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Help your neighbors 
fight for peace! 


People everywhere are demanding peace. 
strengthen their arguments with a GUARDIAN sub- 
scription. Sign them up today, friend or stranger, in 


SESS SEH HEH EEE EEEHH SHE HHEHET ESE EE EEE EEE HESS 
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Make YOUR OWN GUARDIAN sub pay off! Order 
a weekly bundle of five papers for $5 a year in- 
stead of your $2 sub. Mail or sell the extra copies 
to prospects in your area and urge them te sub- 
1] $5 Enclosed. 


® List additional subs on separate sheet of paper °® 


17 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y. 





The swindler! 

“T never knew he was in 
an illegal business. He told 
me he was a gambler.” 

Showgirl Rosemary Wil- 
liamson testifying in a 
New York swindle case. 











absolutely nothing to do on that 
stupid, hot island. I'm not angry 
at the guys because they're to be 
pitied. It is the youth who are be- 
trayed into going into economic 
wars; who are drilled and grogged 
with “moral” slogans and glittering 
words. g they're just as dead,” said 
Shakespeare's Falstaff. 

George Gaylord 


Nero and us 


CHELAN, WASH. 

The crux of our national dilemma 
today can best be illustrated by 
this most significant and historic 
comparison: Rome collapsed when 
2% of the population gained con- 
trol of 98% of the total wealth. 
Comparison? Our U.S. economy has 
reached this identical point today, 
plus the added headache of dis- 
posing of our growing productive 
“surpluses,” 

Add to this the story of how 
Nero blamed the Christians for set- 
ting the fires he himself had secret- 
ly ordered set—and one might say 
that the communists are indeed a 
godsend to the money interests of 
this nation. With whom else could 
they pick a convenient quarrel? 
The man in the moon? 

“Patriotism is always the last 
refuge of a scoundrel.” How our 
apathetic people are being fooled. 
But perhaps they deserve it. 

Helen Ittner 
Dept. of Misjustice 
WEST GRACIER, MONT. = 

The following is excerpted from 
a letter to Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath: 

Dear Mr. McGrath: 

Various reports in the press and 
on the radio in recent months seem 
to me to reveal a pretty consistent 
and discreditable bias in the ac- 
tivities of law enforcement officials, 
including some connected with 
your department. 

This legal violence against people 
on account of their color, or simi- 
lar action against people having 
political opinions contrary to those 
of people presently holding office, 
is not all. Individuals, including 
legal counsel, who endeavor to pro- 
vide personal aid or rightful legal 
assistance to these victims have 
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|At the last meeting of the National Committee, u 5 
(to make the promotion of the NATIONAL GUARDIAN a major, orzanized project 
lor the Progressive Party in 1951. 
‘leader recognizes the importance of this newspaper not only to the whole 
' progressive movement in the country, but specifically to the politicel 

activity of our party in every estate. 
\weekly “canvasser*® into thousands of homes In our communities to bring) 
‘our program to the voters and to give our members and supporters the - 
hey need for effective political work, 
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8tate Directors) 
C. B.” Baldwin, Secretary 


SUBJECT; ¢ National Guardian Subscription Campaign 


I know that 


March 6, 1951 


{t was unanimously voted 


every Progressive Party 7 


In no other way can we send a 





History has shown that without a press no political movement Can grow to 
Yet, unfortunately, up to now we as an organization 
have never given top priority to the GUARDIAN's various promotion cam- 
paigns, and we have thus risked the. loss of our moet éffective fighting 
The fate of IN FACT should teach us that a progressive paper, 
cannot build its circulation alone.in times like these, 
no matter how enthusiastic many of its individual readers may be. It 
needs an organization behind it. 


The immediate need is to triple the GUARDIAN subscriptions in eacn o. 
This requires a special organizational set-up and constant. 
follow-up from the top down, to: 


Contact all current subecribvers for renewals. 
Sign up all non-subscribers in our PP member & contact files. 
Get new subscribers through leads obtained from visits to 
groupe (1) and (2), and through door-to-door canvassing on 
current political iesues. 


'I urge that thie campaign be given your immediate and continued attention? 
Above all, the GUARDIAN must be saved from the fate of IN FACT and most 
,of the other progressive papere of our time, 
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been the object of intimidation by 
mobs and of legal attack, 

Not the least disturbing is the 
fact that while peace is said to be 
the aim of our country, your own 
department brings under attack Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois, whose crime con- 
sists of encouraging public senti- 
ment for preserving peace. Recent 
news items have quoted you as 
seeking to find legal methods of 
circumventing the protection of 
personal opinions and knowledge of 
individuals specified in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. If this 
is true it seems simple logic that 
your energy would be much bet- 
ter applied if it were devoted to 
protecting and ensuring the rights 
of minorities and giving free speech 
and individual liberty substantial 
support from the highest legal au- 
thority in our country. 

I take these matters rather setri- 


ously. Some of my _ great-grand- 
parents had to fight for these 
rights, and to establish the inde- 


pendence of a country which wouid 
maintain them. These rights are 
the just and solid basis for Ameri- 
can patriotism. 
Harold Ridenour 
Executive Board member 
Montana Farmers Union 


Peace, it’s terrible! 


ELKTON, ORE. 

Scanning the Oregon Journai’s 
financial column, I came upon a 
startling heading: “Miniature Peace 
Scare Hits Mart!” Says the article 
(N. Y., Feb. 24, U.P.): “Stocks suf- 
fered from a miniature peace scare 
during the past week. War issues, 
rails and steels declined. Some of 
the market experts wondered what 
would happen to the ‘defense effort’ 
if the current war effort isn’t en- 
larged.” 

There we have it, ladies and gen- 
tlemen! Right out of the horse's 
mouth. I, for one, believe that 
that particular news item should 
pretty well answer the question of 
who foments wars, cold and hot, 
and why. Tom Scribner 


Holdridge asks action 


CUERNAVACA, MEXICO 

In your Feb. 7 issue my good 
friend Fr. Clarence Duffy suggested 
that a new political movement for 
peace and security, at home and 
abroad, should be organized im- 
mediately, and that I become the 
candidate for President in 1952. 

I wish to congratulate Fr. Duffy 
on his suggestion for a dynam 
political movement. We have little 
time to act. The madmen who 
dominate ow policies from out in 
front as well as from behind the 
scenes, have committed us to a 
course of action that will surely 


destroy the U.S., as well as the rest 
of the world. If it is not already 
too late, 1952 will be the last op- 
portunity for the American people 
to determine their own destinies by 
Constitutional, peaceful procedures. 
Action should be initiated at 
once, at a preliminary conference, 
to draw together all of the libera, 
peaceful forces of the U.S. Unity, 
regardless of previous political af- 
filiations, race, color or religion, 
should be the watchword. The only 
requirement should be devotion to 
the spirit of the Constitution. A 
steering committee should be desig- 
nated to lay plans for 1952. This 
committee should serve notice, at 
once, on the barbarians who are 
bent on international mass mur- 
der that the American people will 
no longer tolerate their misrule. 
As to my becoming the candidate 


for President on such a program, 
it seems to me wiser to leave the 
decision to a convention. As a re- 


tired army officer I am still dedi- 
cated to the defense of our Con- 
stitution and to serving the Ameri- 
can people. I shall follow the GI's 
motto: “‘Never volunteer.” I have 
enlisted “for the duration.” 
Herbert C. Holdridge 


The 49th governor 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

All qualified GUARDIAN readers 
are urged to support my new cru- 
sading organization to elect Harry 
S. Truman as Governor of America’s 
forty-ninth state—Korea. 

You are qualified to help if you 
are a former Black Legion or KKK 
member with two years’ active serv- 
ice; an ex-communist with at least 
three major court appearances; a 


company geon with four recent 
union organizers eliminated (only 
Officially-confirmead deaths consid- 





Daily Express, London 
“Darling, do you realize that 
every time you refuse me the 
cost ef marriage goes up?” 


ered—bring obits) or 10 shop stew- 
ards strangled (only male stewards 
count, please); former SS, or af- 
filiate organizations—those with 
detention camp experience pre- 
ferred, gas chamber operators and 
lampshade craftsmen “excellent.” 
If you qualify, please write im- 
mediately while choice staff posi- 
tions are still open in Korea and 
other U.S. continental spots, Help 
bring Korea truly into the orbit of 


the free world with Truman as 
Governor by joining this growing 
group now. “Free Key West” 


We're agin it 
MERCER ISLAND, WASH. 
Why not make your paper a real 


Guardian of national security by 
adopting and publishing Total Con- 
scription? We conscript our boys 
and girls. Do we love our money 
more than we love them? 
L. C. Browa 
Answer to question Lt: Since our 
national security is threatened by 
ne one outside our borders, there 


is no need for any Conscription and 
we therefore totally oppose it. To 
question 2: Apparently we do, Bd. 


Moral: Be a general 


COEUR D'ALENE, IDAHO 

The Federal Govt. has long been 
wholly committed to old age pen- 
sions for admirals, generals, solo- 
nels and soldiers generally, and for 
Presidents’ and congressmens’ wid- 
ows, etc. 

How lovely! No lien on their 
homes! But industrial workers who 
produced all the wealth and toiled 
for years on railroads, farms and 
mines for a meager wage have a 
lien on their homes—yet they have 
increased the salaries of those in 
public offiice who have not brains 
enough to grease a cart wheel. 

dared H. Manly 

(Age 80; toiled for years at a 
small wage, crippled for life in 
the woods for the lumber trust) 


$2 against Baalism 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 

I just borrowed $2 until I get 
my next old age assistance check, 
in order to renew my subscription. 
I feel it is our Christian duty to 
Support a publication of this kind 
in these ending days of this present 
evil world. We must all help to 
promote peace and justice even in 
our America, and I hope to od 
it can be done in spite of all op- 
position from the worshippers} of 
Baalism which is found in nost 
of our institutions today, elven 
among the so-called Chris#ian 
churches, Misled by our modbrna 
Scribes and Pharisees. 


Greetings from a Christian m te- 
rialist. Lou 
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lll—-WHO WANTS WAR AND WHY? 





The great telephone octopus moves in 


By Tabitha Petran 


(Having reversed Roosevelt’s peace pol- 
icy and provoked the war crisis, big 
business’ “men in government” are now 
tightening their stranglehold to accom- 
plish something like a monopoly state. 
Who and what are the interests now 
making astronomical profits by pushing 
the U.S. toward war? In_ previous 
articles (Feb. 21 and 28) the GUAR- 
DIAN traced the financial connections 
of mobilization tsar Wilson and his 
aides. The story continues.) 


Shears BOSS OF U.S. WAR PRODUC- 
TION is William Henry Harrison, 
president 1948-50 of a world-wide 
trust, the Morgan-owned Intl. Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. IT&T’s role in 
international affairs resembles that of 
the giant trust in Eric Ambler’s spy 
thriller Cause for Alarm, which dic- 
tated to governments and intrigued 
against democracy all over the world. 
Controlling 40% or more of the phone 
and phone-equipment business of the 
eapitalist world, IT&T is in effect (al- 
though the corporations are separate) 
the foreign arm of the world’s biggest 
corporation: the $12,000,000,000 Mor- 
gan-owned American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

Under AT&T patents, IT&T exercises 
a virtually complete monopoly in the 
outside capitalist world on the manu- 
facture and sale of phones and equip- 
ment. It controls the phone systems of 
a!’ Latin America, several West Euro- 
pean countries including Spain; owns 
phone equipment, radio and electronics 


plants in Germany and Japan; and 
until recently, when these countries 
chose socialism, controlled the phone 
systems of Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 


garia and China. 

THE BEST FAMILIES: Telecommuni- 
eations and electronics are vital in 
modern war and IT&T profitably 
played both sides in World War II. In 


the 1930’s (Harrison was then vice- 
pres. of AT&T), IT&T enjoyed inti- 
mate relations with Hitler’s backers 


Its president was then Col. Sosthenes 
Behn, one of Morgan’s chief statesmen 
by virtue of this position and his mar- 
riage into the Dunlap family which 
runs Morgan’s soft coal interests, Ber- 
wind White Coal. To the boards of two 
IT&T subsidiaries in Germany Behn 
personally appointed Hitler’s chief 
backer, the Nazi banker Kurt von 
Schroeder. 

Chairman of the board of three IT&T 
German subsidiaries was the Nazi spy 
Gerhardt Westrick, who fled America 
when he was unmasked as a Ribben- 
trop agent the year before Pear] Har- 
bor. Throughout World War II, West- 
rick (also German representative of 


John Foster Dulles’ law firm Sullivan 
& Cromwell) kept in touch with his 
U.S. business associates via Switzezr- 
Jand. Interrogated by U.S. officials 
after the war, he admitted that Schroe- 
der’s IT&T appointments had been ar- 
ranged at conferences between Behn 
and the Nazi government. He quoted 
Schroeder as saying: “You know I was 
put on the board [of Standard Elec- 
tric, the IT&T subsidiary] by Hitler 
himself.” Of business advantages won 
for the IT&T companies, Westrick said: 
“I used Col. Behn’s connections with 
the Nazis, not mine.” 


UNDER 2 FLAGS: IT&T’s German 
companies contributed regularly to SS 
chief Heinrich Himmler’s fund for 
Nazi party activities and the slave labor 
eamps. In 1938, with IT&T’s approval, 
its wholly-owned subsidiary A. G. Lo- 
renz bought a 25% interest in the 
Focke-Wulf military aircraft company. 
After the war, although IF&T plants 
were war industries and so forbidden 
to resume _ production, the Lorenz 
company was among the first back in 
business (James S. Martin, All Hon- 
orable Men). Instead of being jailed, 
Westrick was signed up by the U.S. 
Strategic Bombing Survey; two IT&T 
directors, Generals Stoekton and Sand- 
strom, turned up as advisers to the 
American Group Control Council in 
Germany. 

In a memorandum to the State Dept. 

in 1945 IT&T insisted—and won its 
point—that its German subsidiaries 
(seven altogether) not be included in 
the reparations pool, since the U.S. 
corporation owned ‘all or substantially 
all” the common stock. It asked the 
State Dept. “to assist us in our efforts 
to preserve our financial and indus- 
trial position in Europe.” 
BRASS FITTINGS: The help appar- 
ently was mutual. IT&T’s relations 
with the U.S. military and government 
became as close as they had been with 
the Nazis. With the war’s end, a host 
of U.S. military leaders became di- 
rectors of IT&T or its subsidiaries 

Admiral William (Bull) Halsey; who 
boasted “We'll go where we damn 


1940-45 
World War it 


please,” became a director of IT&T, 
board chairman of its subsidiary All 
America Cables & Radio, and (in 
1950) president of Intl. Telecommuni- 
eation Laboratories, which directs 
1T&T research. 

Admiral Ellery Stone, Allied Control 
Commission chief in Italy, was named 
vice-pres. and director of IT&T. 

Brig. Gen. Alfred W. Marriner joined 
IT&T as director of its Aviation Dept. 

Gen. Colton Roger became a director 
of IT&T and its subsidiary, Intl. 
Standard Electric Co. (ISEC). 


THE MASK: Beginning in 1945, IT&T 
through ISEC operated in Eastern 
Europe as a front for U.S. military in- 
telligence. This was confessed by IT&T 
vice-pres. Robert Vogeler, who was ar- 
rested as a U.S. spy and saboteur by 
the Hungarian government in 1949. A 
graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy, 
Vogeler said he had been made an of- 
ficer of the company at the request of 
U.S. intelligence. He and two other 
IT&T officials arrested at the same 
time swore they had received their 
espionage and sabotage orders from 
Col. Behn himself. Under Vogeler’s di- 
rection IT&T’s Hungarian plant cut 
production 60%. 

IT&T’s extra-curricular operations 
were, according to Vogeler, stepped up 
in 1948 as the popular forces in Hun- 
gary became stronger. In that year 
Behn became board chairman, Harri- 
son president (also a director of ISEC). 
THE MAGNIFICENT FAILURE: Har- 
rison’s selection in 1951 to head the 
Defense Production Administration was 
hardly governed by his performance in 
World War II’s production effort. The 
Harrison Committee, named to elimi- 
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YEARLY AVERAGE OF CORPORATION PROFITS AFTER TAXES 
(U.S. Dept. of Commerce figures.) 
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F soial ONE practical result came out 

of the National Emergency pro- 
claimed by President Truman last 
December: the military were author- 
iid to place war orders by private 
deals rather than publiclyradvertised 
competitive bids. Since then, the 
House Small Business Committee re- 
ported recently, public bids have dis- 
appeared from military buying. The 
“profit margin” on these privately- 
negotiated war orders, according to 
the Journal of Commerce, are “ac- 
ceptable to.industry’—but both pro- 
ducers and buyers “decline to discuss 
the subject.” 


THE TAKE: War orders of $5,800,000,- 
000 were placed in January. The total 
may reach $85,000.000,000 in the next 
8 months. With no _ competitive 
idding, and with scrapping of all 
price controls on military goods and 
services last month (“to make sure 
price controls shall not interfere with 
tthe defense effort’—Price Admini- 
trator DiSalle), highway robbery of 
* the public till by a handful of in- 





The plot against the U.S. small business man 


dustrial giants 
mink coats look 
rabbit. 
LOOPHOLES: In World War II a 
War Contracts Price Adjustment 
Board recaptured for taxpayers $10,- 
000,000,000 by forcing renegotiation of 
contracts which showed unconscion- 
able profits. Renegotiation law now 
being written by Congress has so 
many exemptions it is meaningless. 
Contracts for all oil, gas, minerals, 
agricultural products are excluded; a 
general provision permits the board 
to exempt any contract “if in the 
opinion of the board its provisions are 
otherwise adequate to prevent exces- 
sive profits.” 
BIGGER & BIGGER: Even more 
than in World War II, when 75% of 
war contracts went to the 100 big- 
gest firms and 51% to the 33 biggest, 
a few corporations are gobbling up 
the government contracts being let 
by their “men in government.” Gen- 
eral Motors (Dupont-Morgan-Mellon), 
World War II’s biggest contractor, 


already makes RFC 
like superannuated 


already has $3,000,000,000 in 
orders, $2,000,000,000 of which 
placed in the last two months. 


war 
were 


SMALLER & SMALLER: Small busi- 
ness doesn’t stand a chance. In a 
“memo to the small businessman ex- 
pecting a lot of help from Washing- 
ton in the rearmament economy,” the 
Wall St. Journal said bluntly: “You'll 
be disappointed.” Said Mobilization 
Chief Charles Wilson: “Dislocations 
for small business are unfortunate 
but inevitable.” 


Small business doesn’t get war or- 
ders. Neither does it get materials to 
keep on working. The industry divi- 
sions of the National Production Au- 
thority which advise on allocations, 
cutbacks and quotas are all staffea 
by big business. So, for example, use 
of aluminum is banned in items made 
by the small fabricators—window 
frames. venetian blinds, and so forth 
—but not items made by the Big 
Three—Mellon’s Aluminum Co. of 
America, Reynolds and Kaiser. 











ROBERT VOGELER 
Mr. Behn sent me 


nate waste of material and manpower 
in the armed forces, was Officially 
termed a “failure.” But Harrison, as 
president of a key Morgan eompany 
with unusual ties to the Nazi cartels 
and to the U.S. military, was logical 
choice to head the present war pro- 
duction program of the same cartels 
that put Hitler in power, but in which 
the American trusts have now become 
the senior partners. 

AT&T’s subsidiary Western Electric 
and IT&T’s subsidiary Federal Tele- 
phone & Radio—producing telecom- 
munications, electronics, radio equip= 
ment—are among the top war con- 
tractors. AT&T’s profits in 1949, rolled 
up owing to phone rate increases all 
over the country, were almost equal to 
1945 war profits; in 1950, when war 
orders started coming in, they jumped 
284o% over 1949. IT&T’s went up 48% 
in 1945-49 and 26% more in 1950. 


MEN WHO BELONG: As production 
tsar, Harrison staffed all the industry 
divisions of his administration with 
“men direct from the industries with 
which they deal” (U.S. News). For a 
time his rubber division was headed 
by Commerce Dept. rubber expert Earl 
W. Glen, but because Glen “unduly 
favored smaller plants’ he was re- 
placed by Leland E. Spencer, vice-pres. 
of _& Goodyear Tire & Rubber sub- 
Sidiary. For his top assistants Harrison 
chose, in addition to Glen Ireland and 
Charles Wampler, both of AT&T: 

@ Walter S. Skuce, on leave from 
Owens Corning Fiberglas, which mo- 
nopolizes the making of glass insulators 
used in electrical and telephone wir- 
ing (therefore a small but key factor 
in producing communications equip- 
ment for the military). The company 
ws subsidiary of two major glass 
companies both in the Morgan orbit: 
Corning Glass, closely affiliated to GE 


rod three decades, which makes bulbs 
or 


electric lights; Owens Illinois 
Glass, substantially owned by the 
Morgan-Rockefeller combine Allied 


Chemical & Dye, its source for soda 
ash. AC&D since its formation has 
been a leading member of interna- 
tional cartels with Germany’s I. G. 
Farben, Britain’s Imperial Chemical 
Industries, and others in nitrogen, 
dyestuffs, alkalis. Corning Glass profits 
jumped 221% 1945-49 and 58% more 
in 1950. Owens Illinois profits, lower in 
1949 than in 1945, jumped 84% in 
1950. 

e@e W. Walter Watts, vice-pres. on 
leave from the Morgan-Mellon-Rocke- 
feller-controlled Radio Corp of Amer- 
ica. With GE, RCA has been involved 
in the world electronics cartel, recently 
has attempted to establish a single 
world monopoly in international com- 
munications with IT&T’s American 
Cable & Radio Corp. and the cable di- 
vision of Western Union (Kuhn Loeb). 
RCA, too, is a top-war contractor. Its 
profits jumped 55% 1945-49, 106% 
more in 1950. 

Next week: The “stabilizers”. 
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British differences with the U.S. 
over German policy widened. The 
British are opposed to the Schuman 
Plan to “integrate” the heavy indus- 
tries of France, Germany and Benelux. 
The plan, ostensibly French in origin, 
was outlined by U.S. High Commis- 
sioner McCloy three months before 
France proposed it. Its real aim seems 
to be to tighten the cartel arrange- 
ments among the basic industries of 
West Europe, with the U.S. and Ger- 
man trusts assuming the leading role 
—a real threat to British industry. 


A HERB FOR AN ERNIE: Ailing 
Ernest Bevin finally quit as Foreign 
Minister, to be succeeded by his hated 
rival in the Labour Party hierarchy, 
extreme right-winger Herbert Morri- 
son. The appointment left Labour 
more riven with dissension than ever. 
With the British people “living under 
a siege of hunger, cold, and sickness” 
(Wal St. Journal), and public opinion 
polis showng a 52% vote for the Con- 
servatives, the Conservative Party de- 
manded immediate new elections. 
Washington’s insistence on appoint- 
ing a U. S. admiral to the Mediterra- 
nean as well as the overall Atlantic 
Pact Command sparked indignation on 
every level in Britain. But the real 
ferment was in the developing peace 
movement. GUARDIAN’s Gordon 
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Schaffer wrote: 

There is Only One way In which the wac 
policy might be imposed on the masses. 
If an incident in Burope similar to that 
in North Korea could be organized—if, for 
example, the Greek, Turkish, Yugoslav, 
U.S. maneuvers were to result in a pro- 
vocation which could be announced in the 
West as “aggression’—the war machine 
would go into action overnight, That rep- 
resents a real and ever-present danger. 


MURDER IN IRAN: Southeast Europe 
was not the only danger point. Two 
weeks ago Britain’s Viscount Jowitt, 
Lord Chancellor, warned that a do- 
mestic revolution in Iran would be 
considered “Russian aggression.” The 
warning was keyed to a growing move- 
ment in Iran to nationalize oil, leased 
till 1999 to the partly British Govern- 
ment-owned Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
Last week Iran’s Premier Gen. Ali 
Razmara, pro-Western strong man who 
opposed nationalization, was assassin- 
ated. The assassin, a carpenter and 
member of a Moslem sect demanding 
nationalization, said in explanation: 
“Why do you give the country to for- 
eigners so that I must do this deed?” 


The day after the assassination a 
parliamentary comrnittee voted unani- 
mously for oil nationalization. Wash- 
ington was gratified by the appoint- 
ment of Hussein Ala—Iranian Ambas- 
sador in the U.S. in 1946, whose man- 
euvers helped to create the Iran crisis 
of that year—to succeed Razmara. 


MAC VS. THE PEOPLE: New efforts 
to step up the Far East crisis came 
from Gen. MacArthur, who informed 
UN that the Korean war had reached 
a stalemaie and demanded by implica- 
tion the right to attack China. At UN, 
where the Sanctions Committee met 
for the second time in five weeks, dele- 
gates tried to dismiss this as “just an- 
other military statement,” and insisted 
they would not give MacArthur a green 





ELMER BENSON'S REPORT 





By Elmer A. Benson 
Chairman, Progressive Party 


APPLETON, MINN. 
HEN Gen. (“Let bygones be by- 
gones”) Eisenhower retired from 
the army to become president of 
Columbia University, he began draw- 
ing an $18,000-a-year pension plus a 
secretary, two stenographers and a 
chauffeur, all at the expense of U.S. 
taxpayers. To top that off the Treas- 
ury let him save over $500,000 in in- 
come taxes by declaring his income 
from his book as “capital gains” rather 
than personal income. What will you 
get when you retire? 


You'll be lucky if you draw $800 
a year under the present Social Se- 
curity system. If you’re a farmer or 
small businessman, you'll get nothing 
unless you’ve managed to pay for an 
expensive annuity. Here we are, the 
richest nation on earth, promoting a 
world arms race that means a 
$72,000,000 budget for us alone—but 
still we can’t afford to take care of 
our senior citizens! 


Our high-speed industry discards 
workers in their 50’s. Our bar- 
baric economic system, with its al- 
ternating depression and 
wipes out savings and commercial in- 
surance policies of low-income fam- 
ilies. Medical science lengthens our 
lives—but millions. of our aged are 
forced to live out their days as vir- 





Our neglected senior citizens 


inflation, 


tual paupers, a burden on the health 
and education of their grandchildren. 
Any nation as rich as ours can af- 
ford pensions of $150 a month for 
everyone ove: 60 as a matter of right, 
with no questions asked. What if it 
does cost $15 or $20 billions a year? 
What better way could there be of 
spending our national tax money? 


HE new cost of such a pension plan 


is not as large as it appears. It 
would relieve our counties and states 





of their tax burden for old age re- 
lief. The federal government could 
discontinue veterans’ pensions. Social 
Security reductions would be elimi- 
nated from pay checks; and low- 
income families would be relieved of 
trying to keep up private insurance 
policies. Thus the American people 
would be relieved of paying out $12 
to $14 billions a year for the various 
inadequate old-age programs now in 
effect. 

To pay for a $150-a-month pension 
program there is no need for increas- 
ing taxes. We need simply to have 
peace and world disarmament—and 
use our tax money for our old folks 
to live rather than for our youth to 
die. 








THE DEFENSE LAWYERS 


IN THE TRENTON SIX CASE 


L. to r.: Raymond Pace Alexander, J. Mercer Burrell, Frank S. Katzenbach III, 
Arthur Garfield Hays, George Pellittieri, Clifford R. Moore, 


light. But Washington was already ap- 
plying pressure for preliminary sanc- 
tions in the form of a trade and dip- 
lomatic embargo, and for new men and 
supplies for the Korean war. 
Successive Galiup polls had shown a 
totally different attitude on the Ameri- 
can people’s part with regard to get- 
ting into all-out war with China. One 
poll found 77% opposing it; another 
found 56% believing the U.S. should 
try to reach agreement with China 
on Korea. Seventy-three percent said 
the U.S. should stop at the 38th Par- 
allel if the other side agreed to siop 
fighting too. The Wail St. Journal said 
MacArthur’s statement proved the need 
to 
. dispel the great iusion which under- 
lies our policy there [in Koreaj and in- 
deed most of our foreign policy. That i- 
fusion is that soldiers can settle everything. 
But MacAgthur’s statement looked 
like a move to develop a new “crisis.” 
U.S. plans for a separate peace with 
Japan—the Philippines openly, and 
Commonwealth nations behind ihe 
scenes, protested the decision to collect 
no reparations—were taking definite 
shape. Washington even suggested it 
would not recognize Russian occupa- 
tion of South Sakhalin and the Kurile 
Islands, authorized by the Yalta agree- 


ment. 


WILLIE McGEE 


Thousands working 
to halt execution 


THE McGEE CASE 

THE MAN: Willie McGee, 36, truck 
driver, Negro father of four children. 

THE CHARGE: Rape of Mrs. Troy 
Hawkins, white, on Nov. 3, 1945, in her 
own bedroom, in total darkness while a 
child slept beside her and her husband 
and other children slept in an adjoin- 
ing room. 

THE PROOF: The man who 
her had “kinky hair.” wore a T-shirt; 
there was no other identification. 

THE EXAMINATION: McGee ‘held in- 
communicado for 32 days, 14 of them 
in sweat-box: beaten till he “confessed.” 

THE TRIALS: 1. McGee convicted af- 
ter two minutes’ deliberation while mili- 
tiamen with machine-guns surrounded 
the court against a lynch mob; state 
Supreme Court reversed the convic- 
tion. 2. A threatening meb forced trans- 
fer of the trial to Hattiesburg: again a 
conviction was reversed. 3. Threats of 
mob violence forced defense attorneys 
to flee before the trial ended; verdict: 
guilty; sentence: death. U.S. Supreme 
Court twice stayed the execution, but 
last January refused to review the case. 

PRESENT STATUS: Execution set for 
March 20. 


wits LESS THAN A WEEK left to 
save Willie McGee from Mississip- 
pi’s portable electric chair, efforts in 
his behalf went into the final, decisive 
stage. In Vicksburg, Miss., U.S. District 
Judge F. C. Mize refused even to hear 
arguments in habeas corpus proceed- 
ings, declined to hear McGee’s wife 
and another witness who were ready 
to testify that McGee and his accuser 
had maintained a sexual relationship 
for more than three years befor she 
charged him with rape and said she 
had never seen him before. 

His attorneys immediately applied to 
the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in 





“raped” 


‘ers, assembled in St. Louis, Mo., 


New Orleans for a writ of habeas cor- 
pus. If it is refused there, the way will 
be open for another appeal to the 
Supreme Court, which has three times 
caused a stay of execution, but has 
refused to review the case itself. New 
York’s American Labor Party asked 
the states congressional delegation to 
start impeachment proceedings against 
Judge Mize. 


PILGRIMS TO MISSISSIPPI: On 
Monday, two delegations, one of white 
women and the other of religious lead- 
from 
all parts of the nation on their way 
to Mississippi; they planned to stay 
there until the execution day unless a 
stay was granted before. 





In Washington, D. C., there began a 


24-hour-a-day  vigil,, with periodic 
picket lines before the White House 
Delegations from all Over the nation 


were due in the capital on March 16. 


In New York City the Trade Union 
Committee to Save Willie McGee con- 
ducted a picket line before Ciiy Hall, 


sent a delegation to the Mayor to urge 
him to make a public appeal for the 
condemned Negro. 

Sunday, March 18, was designated as 
a national day of prayer by the Civil 
Rights Congress which is conducting 
McGees defense. In Harlem, the ALP 


planned a public rally for McGte at 
the Golden Gate Ballroom. In Los 
Angeles a meeting of the A.M_E. Bish- 


op’s Council, representing 2,000,000 
Negro church members, issued an ap- 
peal for McGee’s life. From Australia 
came a protest signed by 11 of the 
country’s major trade unions. The 
CRC planned to gather at least 250,000 
signatures on petitions for McGee's 
life. 


THE TRENTON SIX 


Attacks on CRC 
lapped up by press 


HE FIRST WEEK of the second trial 

of the Trenton Six — six Negroes 
convicted of murdering a junk dealer 
in Trenton, N.J., and sentenced to 
death in August, 1948--ended with only } 
six of the necessary 14 jurors selectea) ( 
Of more than 150 prospective jurors# 
questioned, one-third were excused for 
illness or personal reasons; the defense 
challenged one-third who expressed be- 
lief in the guilt of some or all the de- 
fendants—a belief gained from read- 
ing inflammatory newspaper stories of 
the first trial; the state challenged 
one-third who said they would not 
agree to a death sentence, or whb be- 
longed to trade unions, or whd did 
not have white skin. 

But the ,ury selection was no 
story for most newspapers. A c§sual 
reader might conclude that thei de- 
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fendant in the trial was the Civil 
Rights Congress, an organization which 
provided counsel for the appeal and 
without which the Six would probably 
not be alive now. 

For this (reported William A. Reu- 
ben, GUARDIAN correspondent at the 
trial) two men are mainly responsible: 
the Associated Press reporter covering 
the trial for most of the American 
press, and Clifford R. Moore, one of the 
six defense lawyers who was brought 
into the case by the N.J. State Con- 
ference of the NAACP. 


WHO’S ON TRIAL? The first five 
paragraphs of the AP dispatch after 
the trial’s first day were devoted to a 
statement by Moore attacking the 
CRC. A rally for support of the Six 
called by CRC last Monday night was, 
he said, “the most inflammatory thing 
they could do.” (Speakers were Howard 
Fast, novelist, and Bessie Mitchell, sis- 
ter of defendant Collis English, who 
has traveled up and down the land for 
three years telling Americans of the 
case.) Moore threatened to withdraw 
from the case, and thereby cause a 
mistrial, unless the CRC stopped its 
“interference.” 

Next day AP again led off with the 
CRC. The story said Lewis M. Moroze, 
CRC’s N.J. secretary, had been ar- 
rested and removed from court for 
“circulating pamphlets inside the court- 
room” describing the trial as a “fright- 
ful miscarriage of justice.” The “pam- 
phlets” were a two-paragraph news re- 
lease in which CRC answered Moore's 
attacks. They were left at the press 
table during recess. Moroze, the sheriff 
said, had not been arrested 
WHO'S THE ENEMY? Last Friday 
William L. Patterson, CRC, exec. secy. 

nd a defense lawyer until CRC with- 
drew” from actual participation in the 
case, said: 

“Moore and some of the present defense 

attorneys have found their main enemy 


not in the prosecutor who originally 
framed these six innocent Negroes, not in 


" a State government which has again 
») Y brought them toe trial to continue their 
persecution, but in the CRO, whose legal 
efforts and organization of national and 


world wide protests brought the 
men out of the death house.” 
Moore's statements on the case go 
back 2% years. The day after the first 
story of the case broke in Europe (in 
Reynolds News, London weekly, Dec., 
1948—a story sparked by the GUAR- 
DIAN’s breaking through the press 
blackout in the U. S.), Moore was 
quoted in the daily Trentonian: 
“Insofar as the press was concerned, it 
was completely fair, They presented all 
tie and they were factual, The at 
ticle [Reynolds] has noe substantial basis 
for stating that the press tailed to give 
the case a fair public presentation with- 
out hysteria.” 
On Jan, 13, 1949, Negroes of Trenton 
held a meeting to discuss the first pub- 


innocent 


issues 


lic rally held there about the case. 
Paul Robeson spoke at the rally. Next 
day the Trenton Times reported: 
Clifford KR. Moore, one of the NAACP 
spokesmen, called attention — repeaterdty 
during the meeting to the fact that) the 
CRC was listed by Atty. Gen. Tom Clark 


as among 
opposing 
ment. . . >» 
On Jan. 17, 
reported: 

.. Clifford R. Moore . . . said) public 
agitation at this time might prejudice the 
defense, Fund raising was net necessary, 
he said, since the men's appeals were being 
financed by the county. .. 

$25,000 RAISED: Notwithstanding 
Moore's disclaimer of the need for 
funds, others- have gone ahead. Last 
week the Princeton Committee for the 
Trenton Six, including many distin- 
Qerisres Princeton Univ. professors and 
pastors of Trenton and _ Princeton 
(GUARDIAN, March 7), reported that 
a $25,000 defense fund had been “sub- 
stantially guaranteed.” Dr. Edward S. 
Corwin, Princeton profesor emeritus, 
said the fund was now being put to 
use for lawyers’ fees and for the sal- 
aries of a toxicologist and two detec- 
tives. (Repressed evidence plays a large 
part in the case.) 
easurer of the fund is Canon Rob- 
ert |D. Smith, Diocesan House, 808 W. 
Stage St., Trenton, N. J. 
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WHERE WILL THE WORKERS GO? 





By Elmer Bendirer 


OR years the top brass of U.S. 

labor has seen the struggle of 
workers against boss as a gigantic 
card game. Last week the hands the 
labor statesmen held were feeble and 
everyone knew it. According to the 
best-informed labor sources this is 
how the cards had been played: 

Labor leaders representing CIO, 
AFL, the machinists and the railroad 
workers once held the all-important 
cards of united labor action, the 
strike and independent political ac- 
tion. One by one they traded them 
for a share in political patronage, a 
voice in the back-room counsels of 
politicians. 

They tied their organizations to the 
Democratic Party, pledged them to 
the war program, and applied the 
Truman Doctrine to their own ranks 
with devastating effect on _ their 
numerical strength. Then they tried 
to bargain—but Harry S. Truman told 
them in effect last week: 

“You've walked out but you’ve no 
place to go. It’s me or Bob Taft. So, 
you'll be back.” 


THE ACE OF FAILURE: 
brass has one bargaining point left. 
Paradoxically, it is the strength of 
all the forces in labor that they do 
not control and have tried to crush. 
They have said in their bargaining 
sessions with the President that un- 
less they—the trustworthy anti-com- 
munist, pro-war labor leaders—are 
given the authority and prestige they 
need, then those who have fought for 
labor's independent political action 
may win over the rank and file with 
unforeseeable consequences. 


The labor 








Labor leaders’ dilemma 


despite their best endeavors John L. 
Lewis, Harry Bridges, Albert Fitzger- 
ald, all the progressively-led unions 
still remain in the field, strong, un- 
committed > war or to the Demo- 
crats. The CIO has made a virtue of 
its own failure, pointing, for example, 








U.E. News 


“What is there te stop us from com- 
ing out for the elimination of wages 
entirely?” 


to the restiveness of Ford Local 600, 
United Auto Workers (which re- 
elected to its executive board the five 
men charged with communism by 
Walter Reuther’s own officers); to 
Chevrolet Vocal 659, in full revolt 
against Reuther; to the Pacxinghouse 
Workers, who threaten an _ all-out 
fight against the waee-freeze, no 


political vehicle ready at hand for 
a labor movement to use, should it 
ever be allowed to cut the reins of 
the Democratic Party. 

These forces represent strength be- 
cause they are independent. One labor 
leader told the GUARDIAN: “Right 
now 100,000 workers in the Progressive 
Party carry the weight of 500,000 in 
the Democratic Party.” 


GIVE US A UNIFORM: Echoes of 
behind-the-scenes dickering were 
heard in public statements such as 
that of Louis Hollander, president of 
New York State CIO Council, who 
hinted that “a new independent 
party” might have to be developed 
before 1952. 

The ambitions of the labor brass 
to act as full-fledged police lieuten- 
ants holding labor in check was shown 
in their demand that the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board be made a disputes 
board, a supreme arbiter. If they got 
what they wanted, it would amount 
to a national no-strike pledge. A 
labor tribunal would supplant the 
bargaining table and the picket line, 
with Murray and Green enforcing its 
edicts; the Labor Front would be 
firmly established. It is for such a 
”reconstituted board,” on which they 
would act as policemen for a _ boss- 
controlled government, that these la- 
bor leaders seek now to rally grass- 
roots support. 


THE INDEPENDENT FORCE: Two 
things stand in the way of the Labor 
Front: 

@ President Truman feels he and 
Wilson can hand down edicts as ef- 
fectively without Murray and Green. 

@ Those who remained independent 
of the war program are still inae- 
pendent—and still potentially strong. 
They were expelled, reviled, belittled 
—but right now they are the only 
force in labor or politics to be reck- 
oned with by management or govern- 








They have pointed out in their . mater who signs it. And to the Pro- ment. The labor statesmen have all 
dickering with the President that gressive Party—still in the field, a been demoted to sergeants-at-arms. 
Ems ak sentenced burgh, was sentenced by Federal 

Pp Judge Kirkland to 4 months to 1 year 

1 ° ° . in jail and $500 fine. When it was 
for protecting union pointed out that no indeterminate 
sentence can be handed down in a 


"we judge wrote a leaflet for the 

union,” one United Electrical 
Workers man said when Judge Dickin- 
Letts handed down his decision 
ruling Julius Emspak, Uz secy.-treas- 
urer, guilty of contempt and sentenc- 
ing him to six months in jail and a 
$500 fine. 


n 
sori 





JULIUS EMSPAK 
Six months 


Emspak had refused to answer ques- 
tions put to him by the Un-American 
Activities Committee, citing the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution under 
which anyone may decline to incrimi- 
nate himself. Judge Letts took the po- 


sition that it wa not te protect him- 
self that Emspak had refused to 
answer: the UE leader had “quickly 


made it apparent that his concern for 
his union was uppermost in his mind.” 
Therefore he should go to jail. 


ALL PRO-UNION: Six other UE offi- 
cers similarly concerned for their 
union are also charged with contempt. 
Here is the score to date: 
UE Director of Organization James 
J. Matles was acquitted by Judge Letts. 
Tom Quinn of UE Local 601, Pitts- 


contempt case, the judge re-sentenced 
Quinn to one year and $500. That sen- 
tence, too, was called out of order 
since a re-sentence cannot exceed the 
minimum term in the original. 

Tom Fitzpatrick, also of 601, and 
Talmadge Raley of Local 766, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, have been tried by Judge 
Morris but no decision has yet been 
handed down. Esther Tice of 766 is to 
be tried March 12 before Judge Kirk- 
land, Frank Panzino of 601, March 15. 

UE iawyers waived jury trials in all 
cases, are appealing all convictions. 


“NEW YORK 


ALP fights Dewey 
dictatorship bill 


The makers of Thomas E. Dewey have 
announced that the product has not been 
withdrawn from the market as so many 
feared when the prototype exploded in 
mid-air over the White House in 
November, 1948,. showering bolts and 
dinguses over a wide area. 

James Dugan 
GUARDIAN, Oct. 11, 1950 


LATE-MODEL DEWEY, installed in 
the governor’s mansion at Albany, 
was preparing last week to assume the 
greatest powers ever given a machine- 
made politician. Up before the Legis- 


lature in its closing days was the 
Dewey “Dictatorship” Bill, presented 
without public debate, with only a 


brief public hearing. 

Most New Yorkers knew little of its 
provisions but the American Labor 
Party, sparking the fight against the 
bill, sent every legislator an analysis. 

The Bill would in effect substitute a 
governor-appointed Defense Council 
for the Legislature in time of ‘any at- 
tack, actual or imminent.” The Gov- 





THOMAS 
The parts are rattling 


E. DEWEY 


ernor would decide when an attack 
was “imminent.” 


The Council’s orders would have the 
force of law and go into effect as soon 
as the Council filed them with the 
Secy. of State. These would supersede 
ali other legislation. 


WITCH-HUNTING LICENSE: Meme 
bership books and records of any or- 
ganization would be open to witch- 
hunters under Sec. 21 of the bill, which 
would empower the state civil defense 
commission to “obtain from any pub- 
lic officer and any other person any 
and all information necessary for civil 
defense.” 

The council could by edict conscript 
labor for any job anywhere, under any 
pay, wiping out union contracts and 
civil service regulations at will. It 
would be specifically allowed to sus- 
pend labor laws regulating hours, 
minimum safety requirements, child 
labor for all employers “engaged in de- 
fense work.” 

For employers the bill would author- 
ize the state comptroller to suspend 
laws governing “public purchasing or 
letting of public contracts”, thereby 
making graft easier and more profite 


(Continued on following page) 
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able. It would also grant “defense” em- 
ployers immunity from any lawsuits 
for “iniury or death to persons or dam- 
age to property.” 


NO OFFENSE MEANT: Before the 
public hearing on Thursday, the legis- 
lators made public a “cOmpromise”: 
they would exempt newspapers from 
the methods of communication which 
might be seized or controlled by the 
defense council, and the Legislature 
would specify in a separate statement 
its intention to implement the measure 
“with the least possible infringement 
of the liberties of the people.” 

To ALP leaders it was as if Dewey 
and his makers were abrogating the 
Bill of Rights with a disclaimer that 
they meant no harm. Rarely has any 
single piece of legislation so combined 
the blueprint of fascism with what 
the ALP described as a “field-day for 
political bipartisan patronage for 
clubhouse loafers.” 

The ALP called for a storm of wires 
and letters to Albany legislators. 


Dewey gets $50,000 
in Albany jackpot 


P TO LAST WEEK-END the New 

York State Legislature had busied 
itself with bills allowing municipalities 
to lease advertising space on parking 
meters (passed); requiring court ap- 
proval for 19-year-olds to play pro- 
fessional baseball (passed); raising the 
pay of the Governor from $25,000 to 
$50,000 (passed by Assembly, sent to 
Senate). 

March 15 was the target date for ad- 
journment and in the confusion of the 
last-minute rush these were the 
measures to be considered: 

@ Raising New York City’s sales tax 
from 2% to 3%. Mayor Impellitteri and 
New York City Democrats insisted that 
no city workers could get wage raises 
without it. The ALP demanded in- 
stead that funds for pay raises come 
from increased state aid. The major 
share of the state’s income ‘comes 
from the city. The ALP was joined by 
the Citizens Union, the Anti-Sales Tax 
Committee, the New York State CIO. 

@ Amending the state unemploy- 
ment insurance law to grant rebates to 
big business out of the state insurance 
fund; restrict insurance benefits and 


impose new penalties on strikers. : 
e Establishing a loyalty test and 
purge for civil service workers, 





Students back right 
to oppose war 


ete GORMLY is a 36-year-old 
mechanical engineer of Mount 
Vernon, Ia., and a conscientious ob- 
jector to war. He has refused to pay 
his income tax because the money 
would be used “to kill North and 
South Koreans.” Last week federal tax. 
officers seized Gormly’s automobile, a 


“REMILITARIZATION WITHOUT US—WE’LL STICK TO BEER” 


That’s what the sign says on this float in a Munich carnival. li is typical of the 
“count us out” sentiment in Germany that is causing the Washington mobilizers 
’ such concern. 


small Crosley station wagon, sold it at 
a public auction in front of Mt. Ver- 
mon’s city hall. On hand were 17 stu- 
dents from nearby Cornell College toe 
back Gormly; they urged that no one 
bid for the car. They carried placards: 
“It may be legal but it ain’t right’; 
“Defend your neighbor’s right to dis- 
agree’; “Loss of property should not 
be the price of conviction.” Their ef- 
forts failed; an 18-year-old high schoo. 
student bought Gormly’s auto for $230. 

In Bruno, Minn., four brothers, the 
oldest 24, refused to register for the 


draft: 
“We want nothing to do with the 
profiteers and gangsters who bring on 
war. ... We don’t belong te any church. 


We don't belong to any sect. We just be- 

lieve we are free moral agents who believe 

in a living God but not a God of war.” 
PILGRIMS: Across the nation last 
week-end thousands of persons made 
house-to-house canvasses with the 
Peace Ballot sponsored by the newly- 
organized American Peace Crusade. 
The three-day concentrated activity 
was part of the preparations for the 
Peace Pilgrimage to Washington set for 
Thursday, March 15. In New York 
City the Labor Conference for Peace 
announced it would muster 500 dele- 
gates for the pilgrimage; youth or- 
ganizations promised another 500. 

On Saturday the New Jersey Com- 
mittee for Peaceful Alternatives held an 
all-day conference at Princeton, N. J.; 
speakers included Dr. Frederick Schu- 
man of Williams College, Arthur Gar- 
field Hays of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, Dr. Broadus Mitchell of 
Rutgers University, and Dr. Rhoads 
Murphey of Ohio State University. 


PETITIONS: From abroad came an 
announcement of plans for a world- 
wide petition campaign to bring about 
a Peace Pact between the five great 
powers, including China. The World 
Peace Council broadcast this appeal: 
To fulfill the hopes cherished by mil- 


lions ef people througheut the world, what- 
ever may .be their view ef the eauses that 
have brought about the danger of a 
world war: 

To strengthen peace and safeguard in- 
ternational security: 

We demand the conelusion of a paet of 
peace among the five great powers: the 
United States of America, the Soviet 
Union, the Chinese People’s Republie, 
Great Britain and Franee. 

We would consider a refusal to meet to 
conclude such a paet, by the government 
of any of the great Powers whichever it 
might be, as evidence of aggressive design 
on the part of the government in question, 

We call upon all peace-loving nations to 
support the demand fer this pact of peace, 
which should be open to all countries. 

We set our names to this appeal and we 
Invite all men and women of good will, all 
organizations that hepe for peace, to add 
their Names in its <oppert. 


BALLOTS: Residenis ef Rockford, EL 
(pop. 92,503), will get a chance on April 
3 to express their opinion of U.S. for- 
eign policy in a referendum ordered by 
the city council. Special ballots will 
bear these two questions: “Shall the 
U.S. immediately adopt a policy to de- 
fend itself and its possessions, and 
give limited assistance to free na- 
tions? Shall the U.S. eontinue to follow 
its present world-wide foreign policy 
and lend unlimited assistance to free 
nations?” The results will be forwarded 
to Congress. 

On the West Coast some progressive 
unions and individuals succeeded in 
putting radio commentator Sidney 
Roger back on the air. Last July he 
was fired from San Francisco radio 
station KGO because he announced 
that Harry Bridges would speak on his 
program. Last week Reger was broad- 
casting weekly again over Oakland ra- 
dio station KROW; title of his first 
talk: The Cry Is Peace. 


“OUT OF KOREA!” There were more 
peace polls around the eeuntry. In New 
York City a local of the CIO Furniture 
Workers Union voted five to one for 
withdrawal of U.S: treops from Korea. 
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' 
Workers in an industrial .gigon of 
Connecticut, polled by the Mie. Mill & 
Smelter Workers union, were 70% for 
getting out of Korea. Polls by locals 
of the Furriers Union and the United 
Electrical Workers brought similar re- 
sults. In Dearborn, Mich., a reporter 
for a paper published by the Ford 
Motor Co. asked employes what head- 
line they would most like to see: all 
of them favored a peaceful settlement 
of the Korean war. In Unien City, N.J., 
a newspaper poll showed 93% of 
those voting opposed to sending troop, 
to Europe. A newspaper poll in Da 

ville, Ell., got a 16 to 1 response in fa- 
vor of withdrawing from Korea. In 
Great Falls, Mont., Headquarters Local 
No. 82 of the Montana Farmers Union 
unanimously adopted this resolution: 


. - We Oppose recognition of Franco 
Spain, re-armament of Germany and 
Japan, and urge the withdrawal of all for- 
eign troops frem Korea, atlewing the 
Korean people to determine their own 
destiny. 


SCHOOL ‘DEFENSE’ 


Rebel parents called 
"next to insane’ 


RIKA PRICE, 7, of the Bronx, N. Y., 
had been kept out of school on 
three separate Occasions. They were 
days when her class was to practice 
crawling under desks and _ shielding 
their eyes from an imaginary atomic 
bomb blast (GUARDIAN, Mar. 7). 

Mrs. Earl] Price explained in a note 
to Erika’s teacher that she thought it 
best to give Erika a “peaceful day at 
home” on such occasions. Last week 
Earl Price was summoned to the Bronx 
Bureau of Attendance, James Maguire 
in charge. 

Mr. Maguire asked Mr. Price whether 
he knew that he was interfering with 
his daughter’s education. Mr. Price 
Said: 

“No, on the contrary, I think that Vr. 
Jansen is interfering. .. .” 





got no further. Mr. Maguire broké is 
“You and your wife are the lowes 
things that crawh You dare set yourselves 
up against the gevernment which is pro- 
teeting Vour child from the attack that is 


NEW YORK IS UN-AMERICAN: f 


coming from behind the iron curtain, You 
are fanatics. You are next to being in- 
sane. I Know all about your type. You 
were born in New York City. You were 


ecgueated in New Vork City, That’s what's 

wrong with you. E Know the type, | Mr. 

Price was born and educated in Rechester. 

Mr. Maguire works, for the N.Y. City Board 

of Education} . 2. Im going te make a 

note of you and your wife’s names. I'm 

out to get you. Pm going to make it tough 

on you, . .. You're all a pack ef com- 
muniets.” 

The hearing was over. Mr. Price 
thanked the truant officers, who had 
shown a willingness to talk reasonably. 
Mr. Maguire shouted at his assistants: 
“Den’t listen to his honeyed words!” 


Mr. Price asked Mr. Maguire for his 
name. The answer was: “James Ma- 
guire,” American.” The next step, Mr. 
Maguire indicated, was prosecution in 
court. The penalty for a first offense 
could be a $10 fine or 10 days in jail. 
Subsequent offenses could be punished 
by $50 or 30 days. 
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. ‘i Canada New York-New Jersey 
Springtime for Art EEE TT —— Best Jasmine in beautiful Chi- 
AMP LAF oO ND nese hand-painted container, 4 
oz. $1.95. 
3d GUARDIAN AUCTION "nt THE, LAURENTIAN ARROWHEAD | | ou. meee tanec cy es 
: Ss or Postpaid 
Invites Inquiries ; ’ fe ; 
ARTISTS: Burliuk e Chagall e For Your Summer Vacation LODGE Harriet Chi, 406 E. 13 St., N.Y.C. 
‘ 3 ‘ R. T. Lafond, L’Annonciation, fer your Easter vacation 
Gwathmey e Kleinholz e Matisse Co., Labelle, P. Q., Canada nes Anecie 
— e Renoir e Picasso e Soyer Fhe Adolphs’ folk dances. Full gcles 
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Atlas Optical Co. 


M. Franklyn (Maury) Mitcheli 





Optician 
219 W 7th St. L.A 
Suits 317 Vandike 3530 
Low Price - High Quality 























Teli the advertiser you saw it in the GUARDIAN, 


| Phone: 5-4175 


WORCESTER. MASS. 
MEENASIAN FUEL CO. 
For the best in HEATING | 


OILS. COAL and COKE t- 
Also GENERAL TRUCKING 


Coreen JACK SCHWARTZ Serre 


ALLABEN HOTEL 
in LAKEWOOD 


CULTURAL PROGRAMS © ENTERTAINMENT 
MODERATE RATES 


Laeheweed 6-1222-0819 © 501 Monmouth Ave. 


QUICK SERVICE 
(in many cases while you wait) 
300 frame styles in stock 











Wilshire Carthay Pharmacy 
Prescription Specialists 4 


6333 Wilshire Bivd.. Los Angeles 











~ Prescription drugs, nospit and 
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SOFA No. 3823-T—Regularly $239. Six feet over-all, 34” 


foam rubber, 


lin B for use with slip covers, $175; 


CHAIR No. 3823. Reg- 
ularly $119 up. Foam 
rubber cushioned; seat 
21x22” deep; 29” wide 
over-all.. 3342” wide 
In heavy muslin for slip 
covers, $89.95; for per- 


manent covering (4 


$85.25 


GUARDIAN, BUYING SERVICE A new ‘ 








America’s finest furniture 








high; seat, back, inside arms: 60% 


15% hair, 25% cotton felt for comfort, resilience, wear; finished in heavy mus- 
in muslin 
A for covering with 62 yards of your own fabric: 


" $165 


CHAIR No. 3738. De- 
luxe upholstered occa- 
sional chair. Seat 20x 
19”; 26” wide over-all; 
31” high. Regularly $50 
up. In heavy Muslin B 
for slipcovers, $40.95, 
in Muslin A (2% yds 
fabric required) : 


$36.95 





Why buy in 


HE @tire catalogue of S. A. Cook & 
Co., manufacturer of upholstered 
furniture for America’s best stores, is 
now available through Guardian Buy- 
ing Service at savings of 25-40% off 
regular. retail prices. Unique money- 
saving features of the Cook line are: 
e@ All pieces are finished “in the 
muslin.” This is the “consumer-wise” 
way _to buy furniture. As _ Dollar 
Stretcher advised (GUARDIAN, Feb. 
28): 


Buy sofas and chairs in the mustia in- 
stead of those covered with expensive up- 
holstery which is rarely seen, because the 
trend nowadays ts te use slip-covers 
all year, It's really a sound trend, since 

4 slip-cevers may be easily removed and 

washed, while upholstered pieces are hard 
to clean and an extra expense If a pro- 
fessional cleaner is to be called in. Poor 
quality furniture is rarely made with a 
muslin covering, se if you buy in’ the 
muslin, youre buying good quality. 

. e@ If you want the furniture covered, 
Cook will cover it free with material 
furnished by you. Exact yardage 
needed is given with the description of 
each piece. You can save by buying 
remnants of the proper yardage and 
sending the material to Guardian 
Buying Service along with your order. 

NOTE: All fabrics purchased for Ccover- 


ing must be 54” wide. If the pattern is 
large and requires matching, 50% should 


the muslin? 


be added to the yardage required. Furnt- 

ture which is to be covered is finished in 

a lighter “muslin A,” bringing the original 

cost down anywhere from $5 to $15—in 

many cases enough to cover the cost of 
yeur selected fabric. For use with = slip- 
covers, heavier “muslin B"” is best. 

@ Delivery is free by freight to and 
including Chicago, and in general 
within a 1,000-mile radius of Medina, 
N.Y., where Cook is located. For all 
points beyond the free delivery area, 
Shipping charges are $3 for a chair, 
$6.50 forsa sofa, regular or sectional; 
individual sections, $3.50 regular, $4.50 
large. Delivery takes 6-8 weeks. 

Construction details on all Cook fur- 
niture are as follows: 


@ All joints are doweled, glued and 
braced by corner blocks, 
® bDouble-cone, tempered steel springs 


are supported on webbing or metal bands 

and are coated to prevent rust, 

@ Each spring is tied eight 
strong hemp twine. 

@ All hardwood is thoroughly 
soned and properly kiln dried, 

@ Standard finishes on legs are Maho- 
gany, Blonde or Maple. All other finishes 
juciuding black lacquer are $2 extra per 
piece. 

Watch these pages for other pieces 
and styles. If you have a style in mind 
write giving specific style or descrip- 
tion wanted and we'll let you know 
whether it’s available. 


ways with 


air-sea- 









Senate’ by Gropper... $10 


@ William Gropper, America’s most famous artist and cartoonist, has given 


SENATE. Gropper versions 


to NATIONAL GUARDIAN exclusive sales rights for the first printing of 
this new, 8-color, signed original lithograph of his most famous subject, THE 
of THE SENATE hang in leading art museums 


throughout the United States. Previous editions in black and white lithograph have 
brought $35 each and up in art galleries. Of this new edition, Gropper says: “This 
is the best SENATE lithograph in color that | have ever made.” The signed prints 
offered here are certain to become rare and valuable art collectors’ items. Grop- 
per mixed the colors himself for the new edition, worked directly on eight separate 
plates, one for each color; personally supervised the printing of each color 
plate; and signed each completed print as it came off the press. The prints 
are 14x18" actual size on heavy stock 18x22'2” overall, ready for framing. Im- 
mediate delivery, postpaid, on receipt of your order. ‘Make checks or money orders 
payable to Guardian Buying Service, 17 Murray St., New York 7, N.Y. 





C3<}—~_COLORFAST 
“SWISSKNIT” 
GAUCHO 

CLO —s TOT: SHIRTS 


Fine washable combed cotton knitwear in 
contrasting Spring pastels: Pink with Blue, 
Yellow with Brown, Light and Dark Green or 
Blue. Sizes 2-4-6-8. Immediate delivery. 

SETS OF THREE ONLY, postpaid $2 





GUARDIAN | a\ 
ANGEL ; 
NYLONS 


<3 
Very Sheer, 51-Gauge, 15-Denier—regularly 
$1.95 in the better shops. Two light, neutral 
Spring shades: “Joy” (Tan), “First Night” 
(Taupe). THREE PAIRS, postpaid .$3 





PERFECT SHAVES YEAR ‘ROUND 











130 double-edge blades $2 
DOLLAR-STRETCHER APPROVED 


O) HEAVY | THIN 
KANCO, c/o National Guardian 
17 Murray Street, New York 7 
Agents Wanted. Also, write for special pin- 
money offer to groups and organizations. 











go meer, snes 

: * LIBERTY 
3 E BOOK CLUB 
‘come = 


March selection postpaid: “Peace Is Where 
the Tempests Blow.” You get choice of free 
book, GUARDIAN gets commission with your 
membership. Send name, address, $1.89 to 
LIBERTY BOOK CLUB, 1123 B’way, N. Y. 10 





THE GUARDIAN 


BUYING SERVICE DIRECTORY OFFERS GOOD VALUE 





For further details, consult p. 7 of 
Jan.-Feb. issues of GUARDIAN or 


; “BIRCHCRAFT” MODERN FURNI- toy, $1.95. MAK-A-TOY converts white cotton 32% stitched FADA RADIO & TELEVISION, Fin- : . m . . 

‘ TURE, Free-form Cocktail Table, into truck, armored car, tractor, sisal pads, woven blue and white 8 est portable, tri-power, 3-band write for list of previous Buying Service 
Birch Veneer, scored top, hand- cab-on-engine truck, $1.50. NOK- oz. tick, $47.95, Matching Box heavy q@uty, operates on AC, DC displays. Full payment must accom- 
glazed Wheat finish, $37.50. Rec- A-BLOK, means just what it says Spring, 72-coil, hand-tied, $39.95. current or batteries; heavy two- pany orders; be sure to specify finish 

; tangular Coffee Table, finished as —tot secks button, Knocks block With legs $4 extra. tone simulated leather-covered wood | Phe Lodi Iternate choice 
above, 4x22”, $33.50. To match: off figure in driver's seat, $1.80. cabinet 14%° wide, 11°) high, ‘7% “F Cer Mememe cerns ° 
Corner Table, sides laced with HOOK-AND-LADDER, 2114.” long @ FURNITURE BY THAYER, “Provin- deep. Chromium plated and stain- You will be notified of shipping charges 


heavy, clear plastic, 
end. Table, 


$40.95." Step- 


plastic-laced to match etc., 


with removable ladder, hose reel, 
$3.50. 








cial” Crib, 4-position spring, double 
drop sides with bar-type foot release 


less steel hardware. 
teries, $89.95. 


Without bat- 
BUDGET PERSONAL 


if any with acknowledgement of your 
order. Make checks, money orders 





corner table, $33.50. Above tables and automatic safety catch, Stand- pORTABLE, AC-DC operated, with- A my eer 

with metal legs $5 extra. Occa- MODERN SECTIONAL RO@KCASES, &4_non-toxic finishes: Mapletone out batteries, $35.50. AM-FM TABLE payable to Guardian Buying Service, 

sional Chairs (sold in pairs only), Budget-priced, finished in Wheat Ff Birch, $3450. Enamel finishes: MODEL, walnut plastic cabinet, 17 Murray St., New York 7, unless 

pholstered in pebble fabric, Green, on solid birch and maple, backed Bay Pink, Blue, Yellow. Grey. size 141,” wide, &%” high, 714” otherwise indicated. 

ed, Yellow, Brown, two for 3.50. itt r Masonit in ” ame Green, White, $3.75 extra. BUDGET deep, six-in. speaker, illuminated « = 

Plasti¢-upholstered in Lipstick Red, ee oeeee nea n ee ne. 20" Hise «©. SPECIAL “CRIB, full size, non-toxic dial, puilt-in Fadascope antenna for 

Canary, Jade Green Svery $30 a fer divider. All pieces 30° high. Mapletone or Waxed Birch with standard broadcasting built-ia 

pair, ’ - Left-right end® length 131%". $19.75 decals, $22. PERMA - COATED power cord aftenna for FM, $57.25, THAYER CARRIAGES. The Dream- 
— ae Me ie S  SPAIRHAVEN” = MATTRESS, $15. FADA TELEVISION, 17” screen Mner—deluxe 2-in-1 carriage and 

a aeieal ie a ii ™ i , “PRES-TOE” PLAY PEN, foot pedal table model finished in mahogan stroller, Army Blue, Navy Bluse, 

TRICYCLE, Heavy-duty tube-steel 618.95. gany Duchess Grey; $47.50. Thrifti-Coack 


Maroon frame, jumbo semi-pneu- 


for easy folding, retractable wheels, 





matic tires; handlebars, coil spring 
cushion seat, both fully adjustable. 
for age 2-4 years, $15. 









FUNCTIONAL 
GROUP. Matched pieces finished in 
Wheat on 
BED BAR headboard includes book- 


MODERN BEDROOM non-toxic, 


solid birch and maple. guard rails, 


White Birch finish on hardwood, all 
$16.95. 
comfortable link spring, removable 
Mapletone or 
Birch, $27.50. 96 coil INNERSPRING 


YOUTH BED, 185,” high, 21%” 


Waxed 


veneer with molded plastic picture- 
frame front. Cabinet size 19” wide, 
built-in 
Fadascope antenna, full 12-channel 
circuit, F'M sound reception, $239.95. 


deep, 


—triple duty, folding carriage, Grey, 
Turquoise, Army Blue; $23. The 
Airlite—all-aluminum folding strol- 
ler, Blue, Maroon; $12. Doll Buggy 





—size 19x9x7%2”, Navy Blue with 


FREE FORM COCKTAIL TABLE, shelves and closed cabinets, double- MATTRESS for youth bed, cofors FUNCTIONAL MODERN STEP mauve stripe; $4.95; size 2214x11x9”, 
‘ World famous design, beveled plate bed size, $55, twin size, $49.50; pink er blue, $20. “RUDOLPH” TABLE. All solid hardwood, mitred Turquoise with mauve stripe, $6.95, 
; glass surface, legs in Black Lacquer, Dresser base, $105; night tables, ROCKER, Waxed Birch finish on flush drawer. Surface 161x300”, 2314” Supermarket Sedan — “run-about” 
Corde Bleached Mahogany, $31.50 each. Dresser mirrer, $27. Northern Hardwood, self-winding high with step. Finished Cor- with shopping bag, fully collapsible; 
Lime African Oak, $79.50. Swiss music box, $8.95. DOLL CRIB, dovan, Bleached Mahogany, Limed Grey, Army Blue, Turquoise; $13.50 













EDU JAL TOYS. All wood, in 
brigh 1-toxic colors. BLOX- 
CARS > car, take-apart pull 


cial 











POSTURE MATTRESS, 252-coil, spe- 
extra firm 
resiliency, comfort, correct sleeping 
posture; 


construction for 


upholstered with 68% $6.95. 


removable spring, easy-roll 
Waxed Birch finish 
hardwood, decals on both panels, 


casters, 


on Northern lacquer legs, $3 extra. 


Oak, Aftican Oak, $57.50. With black 
Matching 
Coffee Table, two mitred drawers, 
surface 22'2x44x1542”, $69.50. 


Town & Country Stroller—two-tone 
panel body, easy folding, Grey Tur 
quoige, Army Biue, Maroon Plaid 
$30 
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YG Stefan Heym’s novel: 





‘The Eyes of Reason’ 


By James Aronson 

If there is no struggle, there is no progress. Those who profess 
to favor freedom, and yet depreciate agitation, are men who want 
crops without plowing up the ground. They want rain without 
thunder and lightning. They want the ocean without the awful roar 
of its many waters. This .truggle may be a moral one; or it may 
be moral and physical; but it nust be a struggle. Power concedes 
nothing without a demand. It never did and it never will.... 


—Frederick Douglass 


INCE MAN LEARNED to write he has written of freedom. 
The great minds of history have analyzed and dissected and 
explained—from a moral standpoint and from a transcendent 


one: Plato, the Nazarene, 


Thomas 
Aquinas and Immanuel Kant, Vol- 
taire, Jefferson and Tom Paine. 


In our day—perhaps more than in 
any other time because the issues are 
Grawn more sharply —freedom has 
been a patriot’s dream,;an intellect- 


ual’s pavn, 


a politician’s football. 


Sometimes it remains suspended in 
the mid-air of abstraction; sometimes 
it comes down to earth with the thud 
of reality, as it did the other day in 
the tranquillity of a Sunday talk on 
a bench in the park. The speaker 
was a man who had been five years 
in Dachau and Buchenwald. He said: 


“Freedom is one thing when you speak 
of it on a full belly in New York. ee 
another thing when you speak of it in a re" 
city rising from the ruins of war in East- 
preoccupa- 
tion is food on the table and a roof over- 


ern Europe, where the main 
head.” 


THE STRUGGLE: 


It is 


4 fo Rtas gs 
FE TERS Kid 


CZECH STAMP 
An honored worker 


Stefan Heym has thought long and hard 


about freedom and has written a novel essentially about free- 
dom: The Eyes of Reason. It is not a Koestlerian dirge for the 
living dead nor a dolled-up essay masquerading as fiction. It is 
a searching, flesh-and-blood story of the great struggle of our 
time—the struggle between capitalism and. socialism. It is told 
in terms of one family—three brothers—and one nation—Czecho- 
slovakia—in its search for brotherhood. 

When the Benda brothers came back to their homeland 
after the second World War they found a ration in shambles. 
Joseph came back from England, where he had been an officer 
in a Czech squadron attached to the Royal Air Force; Thomas 
from America where he had been the much-publicized Spokes- 


man of Czechoslovakia’s Freedom; 


Karel from Buchenwald, 


where he had practiced “medicine” in the gore of a world apart. 

Joseph, who had taken over the family glass works, set about 
to restore the comfortable status-quo-before-the-war; Thomas, 
restless, groping, tried to write again, to come to the heart of 
freedom; Karel picked up the new. life, understanding, because 
of his experience, that there was no going back. 


GREYS IN BETWEEN: 


It is a not a book of blacks and whites. 


(“There’s a whole scale of greys between black and white,” Karel 
said. “But somewhere light ends and darkness begins. There is 
a border line, and you’re either on one side of it or the other.’’) 
There is sympathy for all the main figures as Heym weaves 
their lives inextricably through the events from the summer of 
1945 through the revolution of February, 1948. 

One could wish perhaps that some of the book’s lesser fig- 
ures emerged more from the shadows of unfinished portrayal, 
but this is a minor impediment in the flow of a splendid piece 
of story-telling. The drama-packed climax, linking the fate of 
the nation and the fate of the Benda family, ranks high in mod- 


ern American fiction writing. 


VISION OF THE FUTURE: This is a book written with passion 
by a serious man who knows what he wants to say. Heym knows 


Czechoslovakia and its people. 


He knows what the stakes are 


today, what his Profesor Stanek means when he tells a doubt- 


ing Thomas: 


“There will be a state in which we will be both the objects of deci- 
sion and the men who decide, both ruled and rulers, both servants and 


masters, because we will be 
state of things, it is life itself, 


viders and provided, 


masters of ourselves 
Everything moves, 
goes on simultaneously on several levels, 
lovers and beloved, 


- It is the natural 
changes constantly, 
We are givers and takers, pro- 
And freedom lies in being a 


member of the whole, under its discipline, and yet determining its 


course.” 


This is an important and courageous book. It may not per- 
suade you (perhaps it was not intended to) but it will help you 
understand the great struggle of our time. 


THE EYES OF REASON, by Stefan Heym. Little, Brown & Co., 


Boston. 433 pp. $3.75. 





New York 


VEEDS OFFERS 
DISCOUNTS. 


On All Famous Makes 
aa ph SETS 
ASHING MACHINES 
REFRIGERATORS 
RADIOS. APPLIANCES 
VEEDS ‘tor Value) 
81 Madison Av., N. ¥.C, 
(between 25th & 26th Sts.) 
LE 2-0051 





New York 











See S. A. MARANTZ 
for best value in 


Custom built 16”, 17” and 20” 
Modern or period cabinets 
SPECIAL FOR GUARDIAN 

READERS: 

17” Console $259 tax inel. 
630 type chassis, RCA Licensed 
31 tubes 
All parts guaranteed 
725 Sutter Av., Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 
Phone: AP 7-8580 
Open Mon. G Thurs. till. 9 





CALENDAR 





Los “An geles 





CORONET-LOUVRE, 366 N. La- 
Cienega, CR. 5-7170. H. G. Wells’ 
THINGS TO COME and METROP- 
OLIS — March_20, 21, 8:15 p.m. 
CHINA EXPRESS, famous Soviet 
film, and ROAD TO LIFE—March 
22, 23, 8:15 p.m. 12 films on IN- 
TERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE FES- 
TIVAL — March 24, 25, 26. Cont. 
from 7 p.m., Sun. mat. 3 p.m. Mon. 
8:15 p.m. 





Chicago 





PURIM CABARET. Keep Sat., Mar. 
31, open for the annual J. Y.F. 
Purim dance. Entertainment, re- 
freshments. Folk and Social danc- 
ing. 3733 W. Hirsch. 





General 
FREEZER, 8 CUBIC FEET. $349.95 
value, SPECIAL $221.00. Standard 
Brand Distributors, 143 4th Av. 


(138th & 14th Sts.), N. Y¥. C. GR 
3-7819. 





LET US PROVE TO YOU that our 
work is better than most photo 
services. Single trial film (8-12 exp.) 
30c. Jumbo size attractive album. 
PAL FILM SERVICE, Blvd. P.O. 
Box G 123, N. Y. 59, N.Y. 





TREE RIPENED FRUIT — Oranges, 
Grapefruit or Mixed, special to 
Guardian readers $2.75 bushel, aver- 
age express $1.93. Mixed sizes, no 
washing, gas, sprays or fancy bask- 
ets. 7th season, delicious fruit di- 
rect to you. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
GARLITS, Box 46. Seffner, Florida. 





BOOKS and From the 
PERIODICALS USSR 


Contemporary literature and classics 
in Russian, English, Lithuanian, Lat- 
vian, Esthonian, Ukrainian. Works 
in all branches of science, industry 
and art, in Russian. 
Latest Soviet Records, Sheet 
Music and Artistic Handicrafts 
1951 Subscriptions Open tor Soviet 
Newspapers and Magazines 
Ask for Catalogue P-51 
Just Arrived! N. Mikhailov 
ACROSS THE MAP OF THE USSR 
Historic-Geographic Outline of 
the Growth of Soviet Economy 
In English—344 pp.—$1.25 
Four Continent Book Corp. 
55 W. 56 St., N.Y. 19 MU 8-2660 














Boston 








SHERATON 
Jewelry Co., Inc. 
Watches — Rings 

Diamonds — Gifts 
333 Washington St., Boston 8 
Discount to Guardian Readers 





New York 





Pottery Barn 


Quality Ceramics—Ashtrays, Cas- 
eroles, Dinnerware; Lamp Bases; 
Birch and Mahogany Bowls, 
Tiles, Crackle Glass. 
Slight Imperfects e@ Big Savings 
Tues. thru Sun.—Closed Mon. 
150 10th Av. (19-20) OR 5-4434 








44th ST. GALLERY 
LITHOGRAPHS 
By Julien Alberts 
(thru Mar. 30) 
133 W. 44th St. LU 2-2834 


Open If a.m. to 8:30 p.m. 








Detroit 
SID ROSEN 
Hayes Jewelry 
15257 Houston 
(at Keliy Rd.) 
Detroit, Mich VE 9-6960 
Credit Terms 


PLL LLP OO? 





C'IHICAGOANS 
all kinds of insurance 
THE RODBARD AGENCY 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD 
WE 9-6161 ST 2-4603 














Listings in this section are 
available at 40c a line (five 
words); minimum charge $2 per 
insertion, Copy deadline Friday 
before publication. Please send 
payment With copy. Address: 
Calendar, National Guardian, 17 
Murray S8t., New York 7, N. ¥. 











WE CARRY A FULL LINE of pro- 
gressive, jazz, and folk music in our 
record department, including selec- 
tions by such artists as Paul Robe- 
son, Woody Guthrie, Jelly Roll Mor- 
ton, Pete Seeger, Leadbelly, Sidney 
Bechet and others. For complete list- 
ing write to ZEMEL BROS. 160 
Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 


ss  & 





DISGRACE that public 
schools do not teach every child 
to type. Hundreds have learned 
TOUCH TYPING IN TWO HOURS 
by New Home Method. Don’t be a 
slave to a pencil. Send for FREE 
HOME TRIAL, send only $1 after 
you learn, to SIMPLIFIED TYPING, 
17 Murray St., New York 7. 





Los Angeles 





PRACTICAL NURSE—mother and 
baby care by capable, mature per- 
son in your home. For interview call 
DU 3-2648 mornings or evenings. 





MASON FOR MODERN—Specializing 
in wrought iron constructions, foam 
rubber mats. Best deal on appli- 
ances, TV. 501 N. Western, HI 8111. 


Long Beach, | Calif. 


LOS) ANGELES HARBOR AREA: 
Short course in guitar chording for 
song accompaniment, folk & peo- 
ple’s song repertory. Individual & 
class lessons; guitars available. 
Malvina Reynolds, 1551 Elm Ave., 
Long Beach; phone 64-1191. 


Morro Bay, Calif. 

IF YOU MUST LIVE, do it the easy 
way. Join the progressive friends in 
Baywood Park on Morro Bay. Home- 
Sites from $400 with #10 down and 
$10 monthly. Small homes $1.500 to 
$3,500. Descriptive list: Thomas H. 
Riley, Baywood Park, San Luis 
Obispo, Calif. 


Chicago 





PROGRESSIVE UNION PAINTERS, 
Decorating of all types. 20% dis- 
count to GUARDIAN readers. Luther 
Talley, NOrmal 7-9427. Call between 
7 and 8 p.m. 


New York-New Jersey 


PROGRESSIVE COUPLE AND DE- 
LIGHTEUL CHILD desire to rent 
summer cottage in northern New 
Jersey or lower Rockland County. 
Call Riverside 9-2351 evenings. Or 
write Box 9, National Guardian ,17 
Murray St,.New York 7. 


FURNITURE BUILT TO ORDER. 
Bookcases, chests, cupboards, phono 


special desis. Low 
ational 
HUDSON 


installations, 
cost. 10% of sales gj to 
Guardian. Call WA 4-1348. 
CRAFTSMEN. 


PLANNING A FUND RAISING 
PARTY? Keep your liquor coste 
low. Free deliveries anywhere in 
N. Y. C. Call PL 3-5160. ALVIN 
UDELL, Wines and Liquors, 26 E, 
58th St.. New York City. 


MIMEOGRAPHING, MULTIGRAPR- 

ING, PHOTO- OFFSET, MAILING 

SERVICE. Co-op Mimeo Service, 89 

Union Sq... N. Y. 3. AL 5-5780-1, 
PROBLEM? 


MOVING Any job any. 
Place. Shipping, crating, packin ; 
We're quick and careful, Call us an 

go pinces. Thomas Moving & Truck- 
ing, 322 W 108th 6t., N. ¥. G 
Phone: RI 9-6299. 


CONTEMPORARY 
ING. Hardwood (finished or unfin- 
ished). Small, large pieces. Furni- 
ture designed and made to suit 
you. Radio-phono-tele cabinets, etc, 
Large sale of reproductions, prints, 
original art, mats, framing. BERAN- 
ORBAN, 22 Astor Pl., N. ¥.C. (near 
Wanamaker's, 1 flight up). Phone: 
OR 4-6123. Open: Mon.-Sat, 10 to 6, 
Wednesdays late. 


Philadelphia 
ROOM FOR RENT. Suit Progressive. 
Broad & Olney section. $30 per 


month plus unlimited phone, Call 
evenings HA 4-6545. 














CABINET MAK- 





Spread the word! 
FLINT, MICH. 

I urge you to place a sma!) 
boxed article prominently in 
the paper, asking all readers 
to re-mail (le—open wrap- 
per—envelope will do) their 
copies of the GUARDIAN to 
writers of “Jetters to the 
editor” in local papers, 
where the writer is at least 
half-way on the right track 
on national and _ interna- 
tional questions. 

This will acquaint many 
good people with the paper 
who don’t now know about 
it. It will build our paper 
and build peace. 

A reader. 

The GUARDIAN warmly 
commends this proposal, Lo- 
cal papers are currently 
flooded with letters about 
peace. See that those who 
write them are introduced to 
the peace paper. All you 
need to locate them is your 
local phone book. 














CHICAGOANS— 


REgent 4-4855 





Everything in Furniture and Appliances 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO GUARDIAN READERS 


at BAY FURNITURE COMPANY 


8933 S. Commercial Avenue, Chicago 





Jos. Slovy 








TIT 


SH 


IF THIS REMINDER IS 
PRINTED IN RED YOUR 
RENEWAL IS PAST 
DUE, AND YOUR SUB 
WILL BE CUT OFF 
NEXT MON#H IF YOU 
HAVE NOT RENEWED 
BY THEN. SEND YOUR 
NAME-PLATE (RIGHT) 
WITH $2 NOW TO NA- 
TIONAL GUARDIAN, 17 
MURRAY ST., N. ¥Y. %. 


Be 


( 
BRED ERE REE CRREEER ERE EER PERE RRESEE Ree 


RENEW HERE 


Your nameplate (below) tells 
the month and year your sub 
expires; e.g. “3-51”, March 
51. Hf “2-51” or earlier, you 
are overdue. 


‘ 





